style of clothing. 


mew. 
physiology has taught, directly or indirectly, that 
to compress and to contract the chest is a pro- 
cess productive of worse evils than can be men- 
_ tioned either in such a text-book or in a public 
lecture. The senseless practices still -in vogue 
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Ar last there appears to be some reasonable hope 
that the teachings and warnings of physiologists 
and physicians to the female sex are beginning 
to bear fruit. There exist signs and symptoms 
that internal reform in the matter of fashionable 
follies is at length being inaugurated. The inte- 
rest taken in the lectures that have been given by 
Mr Treves, F.R.C.S., at South Kensington, and 
that evinced in the exhibition of ‘hygienic’ cloth- 
ing, would seem to forebode a hopeful era of 
reform. The very nature of the subject in 
question indicates that until the ladies themselves 
are led to adopt the initiative in inducing hygienic 
changes in raiment, the efforts of the entire 
medical faculty will be simply unavailing to 
correct the grievous errors of dress so prevalent 
in our day and generation. M. Worth, for 
instance, is far more powerful, as things are, than 
‘the College of Physicians; and the fiats of a 
fashionable bootmaker or corset manufacturer are 
supreme, when compared with the expostulations 
of the physiologist. The hopelessness of the 
fight against fashion has of course long been 
recognised. If, therefore, the health-reformers 
succeed in enlisting the votaries of fashion on 
their side, we may not require to look in vain 
for very sweeping dress-reforms, and for a 
return, if not to a simpler, at least to a healthier 


The truths, palatable or the reverse, that have 
been expounded by Mr Treves, are anything but 
For years past, every school manual of 


in the construction of our boots and shoes, and 
the exceeding injury wrought to the instep-arch 
by high heels, have formed prominent topics 
in every health-lecture wherein social customs 
and ordinary habits have been treated. Follies 
of eating and drinking; the lassitude and ail- 


ments that follow late, or rather early hours 
spent in heated ballrooms ; the necessity for pure 
air, and like topics, have been over and over again 
expounded by the ablest of our physiological 
teachers. And yet, the results of the spread 
of health-knowledge have been anything but 
encouraging. For the tight waists and the high 
heels are still extant; and life is not regulated, 
either in the upper classes or amongst the middle 
and lower classes, with greater skill, or with a 
larger modicum of common-sense than before. 
Hence, we repeat, it is with peculiar satisfaction 
that we find that ladies themselves are entering 
the lists as champions of an improved hygiene. 
The main hope of reform lies in the idea that 
the wives and daughters of this and other gene- 
rations will educate themselves in the know- 
ledge of the laws of health, and that they will 
thus become enabled, practically and sensibly, to 
know these laws, and to abide by them. 

The exhibition of hygienic clothing was in- 
teresting from more than one point of view. It 
served to show, for instance, that in the higher 
education of women the more mundane concerns 
of dress and attire had not been neglected ; since 
the undergraduates of Newnham and Girton con- 
tributed to the exhibition, corsets designed to 
afford support to the body and at the same time 
to avoid all undue compression. The exhibition 
in question also contained exhibits designed to 
show what could be done to render the ordinary 
corset a hygienic article of attire ; and there was 
to be seen even a ‘hygienic doll,’ intended, pre- 
sumably, for the instruction and edification of 
the young idea in the art of dressing sensibly. 
Boots constructed on ‘anatomical’ principles 
were likewise on view, and even stockings of 
improved make were included in the list of 
exhibits. It would therefore appear that trades- 
men and others are at least as willing and able 
to enlist themselves on the side of physiology, 
as they are at present compelled to serve the 
follies of fashion. 

But it is evident that beneath the whole 
question of reform in dress lie the almost 
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universal conditions of supply and demand. 
The health-reformers will uire to create a 
demand for the articles they allege to be use- 
ful; the supply in su¢h a case being certain to 
follow. Lectures upon health-topics may aid 
the creation of demand, by inspiring the public 
with a distrust of injurious foods and fashions 
of all kinds, and by aiding the endeavour 
to attain a higher standard of physical culture. 
But that human nature is ultra-human where 
Fashion and use-and-wont are concerned, is of 
course the most commonplace of truisms. Inno- 
vations which offend the canons of so-called 
fashionable taste, have but an ephemeral existence, 
as all experience proves. Hence, until hygienic 
reforms are nurtured and developed under the 
protecting wing of ‘society’ itself; and until 
matrons and maidens of their own free-will, 
based on physiological teaching, resolve to eschew 
fashions which are notably injurious to health, 
reformers can only wait in the hope that the 
extenled knowledge of physiological truths will 
by-and-by bring about some reformation. It is on 
these grounds that the present movement amongst 
women in favour of health-measures is to be 
commended and fostered. If the endeavours of 
the sex to aid the work of the physiologist 
are to be productive of ultimate good, they must, 
however, be contintous; and it is to be 
earnestly desired that the movement will speedily 
assume such a character and force, that no doubt 
may be entertained concerning the lasting nature 
of the reform thus inaugurated. 

But there exists a wider and yet more practical 
view of this all-important question of health, in 
relation to fashion and to the ways of ordinary 
life. It will not be denied that among the aims 
of education, that of teaching the boy or girl how 
to live wisely and well, is one of the most import- 
ant the teacher can set before his or her mental 
view. Those who contend most strenuously for 
fashion-reform, and for the inauguration of a 
new era in the physical regulation of life, would 
do well to turn their attention to the education 
of the young, and to endeavour to promote the 
teaching of ‘Physiology in every school worthy 
the name of an educational institution. At the 

resent time there exists plenty of proof that the 
we of health and the science of life together 
form topics concerning which even mere children 
may amass a very considerable amount of informa- 
tion, when properly taught. Physiology forms one 
of the topics included under the head of ‘specific 
subjects’ in the Educational Code. Teachers 
even in ordinary day schools, are now provided, 
by publishing enterprise, with handy manuals on 
the subject ; and succeed in training their pupils 
to satisly government inspectors, and to attain 
a respectable standard of elementary knowledge 
regarding the human body and its functions. The 
Science and Art Department examines its thou- 
sands of students annually in this branch of 
study ; and it may therefore be maintained that 
there are agencies of high educational power 
and value at work, which tend to counteract 
fashionable follies and to lay the foundations of 
a sound knowledge of sensible living. Probably, 
no more powerful or more convincing work on 
‘Education’ has been produced within late years 
than the well-known manual of Mr Herbert 
Spencer. Much of Mr Spencer’s space is devoted 


to a defence and advocacy of the teaching of 
physiology in schools, and there are not a few 
of his sentences which will bear quoting, when 
the relations of education to healthy life are dis. 
cussed. ‘If any one,’ says Spencer, ‘doubts the 
importance of an acquaintance with the principles 
of physiology, as a means to complete fiving let 
him look around and see how many men and 
women he can find in middle or later life who 
are thoroughly well. Only occasionally do we 
meet with an example of vigorous health con. 
tinued to old age; hourly do we meet with 
examples of acute disorder, chronic ailment, 
general debility, premature decrepitude. ... Not 
to dwell on the pain, the weariness, the gloom, 
the waste of time and money thus entailed, only 
consider how greatly ill-health himders the dis- 
charge of all duties—makes business often impos- 
sible, and always more difficult; produces an 
irritability fatal to the right management of 
children ; puts the functions of citizenship out 
of the question; and makes amusement a bore, 
Is it not clear that the physical sins—partly our 
forefathers’ and ly our own—which produce 
this ill-health, deduct more from complete living 
than anything else? and to a great extent make 
life a failure and a burden instead of a benefaction 
and a pleasure ?’ 

These are not merely eloquent words. They 
possess also the quiet, impressive seriousness of 
truth ; and, moreover, they apply with extreme 
force to the fruits of the errors which ignorance of 
health-laws and violation of the commonest prin- 
ciples of physiology assuredly entail. Mr Spencer 
has another passage which is terribly realistic 
in its grim force and sarcasm, and thoroughly 
applicable to the lack of health-training under 
which the wives and mothers of past generations 
and of to-day suffer. ‘When a mother,’ says Mr 
Spencer, ‘is mourning over a first-born that has 
sunk under the effects of scarlet fever—when, 
perhaps, a candid medical man has confirmed her 
suspicion that her child would have recovered 
had not its system been enfeebled by over-study— 
when she is prostrate under the pangs of combined 
grief and remorse, it is but that 
she can read Dante in the original.’ These words 
apply with increased force to the higher ranks 
of life, in which the follies of fashion are most 
rampant; but there is hardly any sphere of 
human existence to which they will not apply 
when the questions of preventable disease and 
of lives are brought forward for 
discussion. 

It seems to be the plainest of truths, then, that 
the radical cure for the follies of life, and for mon- 
strosities of living, is to be found in an improved 
system of education. If we make a place for 
physiology in schouls, not as an ‘extra,’ but 
as a veritable and stable part of the curriculum, 
we shall be attacking the root of the pre- 
vailing evil, whilst health-lectures to adults 
and ‘hygienic exhibitions’ are only lopping at 
the branches of this modern upas-tree of disease. 
If we send our boys and girls out into the 
world knowing something of” their own bodily 
structure, we shall at least have armed them 
against many an error of physical life; and 
if we have taught them the most elementary 
aspects of the laws of health, we shall have thrice 
armed them against their becoming the insensate 
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blocks whose chests the costumier compresses, and 
whose feet the bootmaker endeavours to twist and 
contort with more than a soupgon of Celestial 
ingenuity. That which is learned at school too 
often fades away from the routine of adult. life ; 
but that it will be otherwise with the lessons of 
physiology and health, when these are properly 
taught, no one may doubt. Few sane persons who 

w up in the knowledge of why a free and 
elastic chest is a necessity for healthy lungs and 
for a lengthy life, will consent to be twisted and 
contorted at the will of the fashionable modiste ; 
just as a knowledge of the facts concerning the 
injurious effects of carbonic acid gas, or regarding 
the abuses of foods and drinks, will afford the 
surest protection ont bad ventilation and 
intemperance. Health-lectures and expositions 
illustrated by the torso of the Venus de Milo, are 
well enough in their way; but those alone see 
where certain and lasting reform is likely to 
begin, who advocate the bending of the twi 
when it is supple and pliant, and who deman 
that = laws of health shall be taught in every 
schoo. 


VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 
CHAPTER XVIII.—‘ UNDERHAND?? 


THE ancient Johnson, servitor of the great House 
for half a century, presented himself in due time 
at the old-fashioned city hostel and asked for 
Mr Lumby. Mr Lumby had not yet arrived, 
and the old clerk sat down in his private room 
to wait. There was a mingling of early twilight 
with gaslight in the streets, and the room itself 
was sombre with much old mahogany. As he 
waited, the gaslights in the street grew brighter, 
and the shadows in the room grew deeper. The 
silence and the shadows and the waiting became 
in course of time quite unendurable, and the 
clerk rang for lights. 

‘Did Mr Lumby name any time for returning ?’ 
he asked. 

‘No, sir; not particular,’ said the waiter. ‘Least- 
ways, I think not. I’ll inquire.’ The waiter 
drew the blinds, stirred the fire, and having 
lingered a little, left the room with that air of 
foiled expectation peculiar to his tribe. Coming 
again in the course of a few minutes, he said 
that Mr Lumby had left no word behind him 
as to the hour at which he would return. 

‘That is curious,’ said the old clerk, with a 
sort of tremulous disappointed dignity. ‘He 
asked me to dine with him at six o’clock this 
evening.’ 

‘Sing’lar, said the waiter, with raised eyebrows 
—very sing’lar.—Shall I bring you anythin’ 
while you wait, sir? A glass of sherry and a 
biscuit, now?’ suggested the waiter with an 
almost filial interest. 

Yes,’ said Johnson ; and sat there for another 
hour, crumbling his biscuit, and sipping, very 
very slowly, at his sherry. Steps came and went 
upon the stair, bells rang, voices ordered and 


voices answered, while Johnson sat wondering 
and waiting. A step came up the stair, and 
the clerk, with a sort of weary anger, inwardly 
declared that he knew it would go by. But 
this time it came straight to the room, ‘and Mr 
Lumby entered. The old clerk rose to greet 
him ; but the head of the great House, who was 
a much bigger man than ancient Johnson, laid 
both hands upon his shoulders and half forced 
him into his seat again. 

‘I am sorry to have kept you waiting, Johnson,’ 
he said. ‘Iam afraid I have spoiled your dinner. 
But no man is altogether master of his time, 
and I have been detained.—Let us see what they 
can do for us. Better late than never, eh, 
Johnson 

‘Better late than never, sir, returned the 
old clerk. ‘Better very late indeed, sir, than 
not at all.’ 

‘Ay,’ said the head of the firm ; ‘better very 
late indeed, than not at all.’ There was something 
in his tone which seemed to give the remark a 
greater significance than the occasion called for ; 
and when the old clerk looked at his employer, 
he saw a shadow resting on his face, which 
he had never seen before. ‘Better very late 
indeed, than not at all’ Lumby’s voice trailed 
off, and the shadow deepened on his face. For 
a minute he stood absorbed in his own thoughts ; 
and then, with a little shaking of the head, he 
roused himself, rang the bell, and entered into 
consultation with the waiter and the guest. Soup, 
sherry, fish, a bird, a cutlet, champagne, port.— 
‘Yessir, ‘yessir,’ as the items were told off; and 
the waiter was gone to put the orders into execu- 
tion. Lean Johnson, ancient servitor, so felt his 
visage glow with satisfaction at the arrangements, 
that he blew his nose in a very big bandana to 
hide himself, and emerging from his silken refuge, 
betrayed no more than a twinkling eye might tell. 

‘And Mr Gerard is coming into the House, 
sir?’ said the clerk. 

His employer’s eyes were fixed upon the fire 
with a far-away look. 

‘Yes, he said, recalling himself, and shifting 
in his chair, like one who lets fall an invisible 
burden ; ‘Mr Gerard is coming into the House. 
He is going to be married, Johnson. I suppose 
that you are a grandfather, long ago?’ 

‘No, sir, said the ancient servitor gravely ; ‘I 
am a single man.’ 

‘You should be quite an irreclaimable bachelor 
by now?’ said Mr Lumby with a laugh, ‘Eh, 
Johnson. Quite the bachelor !’ 

‘Why, yes, sir,’ returned Johnson. ‘There 
are two or three of us, sir, in the House. Neale 
is almost on the shelf by now, 

‘Ah, said Lumby gaily, ‘Neale is sixty, I 
should say.’ 

‘Fifty-eight, sir” answered the. old clerk.— 
‘Then there’s Barnes. Barnes is over fifty, 
young as he looks. And Mr Garling, he’s another 
of the hopeless cases, Eh, sir?’ 
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There was a change in the countenance of 
the man; and the shadow the clerk had 
noted there, came back again. scarcely 
fancy Garling a marrying man,’ he answ 

‘Why, = sir,’ y. Mr 
Garling is all for business. A yo. head, sir. 
I hope you'll forgive the liberty I take, but I’ve 
always thought the House was fortunate in Mr 
Garling, sir.’ 

*Ye-es,’ said the head of the firm, lingering 
on the word, not doubtfully, but as if his thoughts 
dwelt on something else.—‘Is Garling popular?’ 
he asked suddenly. 

‘Well, in a way, sir, said the old clerk. ‘He 
is looked up to. I should say he is as much 
looked up toas the Bank. People identify him 
with the Hous, re we 
hardly call him rha very reserv 

is Mr haughty, but 
reserved.’ 

‘And quite a bachelor, eh, Johnson ?’ 

“0 yes, sir, quite a bachelor,’ answered Johnson. 
‘Almost as inveterate a bachelor as I am. He 
and Neale and Barnes and I are all in the same 
bag, I fancy, sir. We might make up a quartette 

to sing, “To keep single, I contrive”— 
we four, sir” The old clerk laughed and rubbed 
his hands, half at his jest and half at the appear- 
ance of the waiter, who came in to lay the cloth ; 
which being done, another waiter came in with 
a tureen, and another with a decanter of sherry, 
and a fourth with nothing but a napkin and an 
air of authoritative supervision. 

‘You need not wait,’ said Mr Lumby ; and the 
quartette withdrew itself—with lingering touches 
of decanter and table-cloth and salt spoons—as 
though only half resigned to leave a picture un- 
finished.—‘ There are not many business men like 
Garling, eh, Johnson ?’ 

‘Well, sir,’ said Johnson, as if he tasted Garling 
with his soup, and after critical observation, ap- 
= of him, ‘we think him quite unequalled. 

usiness seems to be his very life, sir. Mr 
Garling is not a man of whom I should be 
inclined to speak as a reveller, in any direction, but 
that’s the only word that I can find. He seems 
to revel in business.’ It was evident that Johnson 
regarded the cashier with an unstinted veneration. 
With the first glass of champagne, the old clerk 
drank long life and happiness to Mr Gerard ; 
but he went back to Garling, and as the good 
viands and the cheerful wine warmed his elderly 
heart, he chanted his praises higher. ‘He 
doesn’t work like a servant, sir, but like a 
master. You might think, to see how he works, 
that every business combination was intended to 
swell his own account at the Bank. But then, 
it’s a delight to him, and that’s one proof of his 
financial genius.’ 

If the ancient clerk had looked at his employer 
then, he might have seen the shadow deepen on 
his face; deepen, deepen, a shadow of mistrust 
and fear. The shadow of the cashier’s ugly secret 
was on his heart, and fell outwards on his face. 
Garling under an alias? Garling married? 
Garling starving his wife? Incredible. And 
tru 


e. 
‘Yes, he made answer after a while, ‘he has 
always seemed absorbed in business—too much 
absorbed, rm to be quite wholesome.’ 
‘Not a holiday for nine years, sir,’ said the old 


clerk. ‘It’s wonderful, wonderful.’—The head 
of the firm sat silent, sipping at his wine.—‘ And 
the business seems to absorb him altogether, 
Quite a lonely man.’ 

Lumby stirred at that. ‘No friends?’ 

‘Since young Martial died, more than twenty 
ae ago, not one intimate friend, I believe, sir, 

artial was managing clerk to Messrs Begg, 
Batter, and , in Chan Lane, sir, an 
eminent legal firm. A most able and promising 
young man. His death was a great blow to Mr 
Garling, and I believe he has never formed a 
friendship since.’ 

‘Perhaps that speaks well for him, Johnson?’ 
said Mr Lumby in a questioning voice. 

‘I should say so, sir, the clerk responded— 
‘decidedly, I should say so. ‘Those stern and— 
silent natures, sir, feel deeply.’ Elderly Johnson, | 
with his own ancient heart softened and warmed | 
within him, was prepared to take almost a senti- 
mental view of Garling’s loneliness. The port 
was old, like Johnson’s self, and all the mellow. 
shine of the suns that glowed upon its parent | 
grape lay snugly beaming in his bosom. Kindly | 

ohnson, thus happy and thus honoured, in 
private talk with the head of the great House, 
and sitting with his venerable legs beneath the 
same mahogany with him—why, at such an hour 
should he not think well of all men, and best of 
all of the captain of his troop—the troop he had | 
served in now for half a century ? | 

The cloud of distrust lifted and lightened ever | 
so little in Lumby’s mind—and fell again. The | 
wife might have brought desertion on herself, 
might have deserved it all, and more. But then | 
—the alias, the alias! The cloud thickened and | 


fell lower yet. The talk strayed to other themes, 
and Lumby strove to take his part in it, and bore | 
himself well enough to make Johnson believe | 
him the most affable of men. And when at last | 
the elderly clerk had gone with an envelope in| 
his breast-pocket, sealed as yet and of unknown | 
contents, the head of the House walked the | 
apartment with troubled steps and bent head. | 
he dialogue he had overheard between Garling 
and his unknown visitor troubled him terribly. 
He had trusted Garling so completely, that no 
doubt of his probity had ever lifted its head. 
He had respected him so profoundly, that the 
revelation of that afternoon had come upon him 
as a thing unbelievable. And being once shaken 
in his belief in the man, the business idol he 
had set up all these years in his own mind began 
to totter. Garling might still be honest in money | 
matters, but there was more than room for doubt. 
Perhaps—so Mr Lumby thought—his own laxness 
might have tempted the man, and being such a 
man as he now knew him to be, the chances of | 
his fall from honesty seemed great. It still lacked | 
an hour of midnight when Mr Lumby rang the | 
bell. | 
| 
| 
| 


‘I shall be out late, he said to the waiter. | 
‘Let a fire be laid in my bedroom, so that I can — 


oo it on my return, and leave a small decanter 


of brandy there for me.’ 

The waiter bowed ; and Mr Lumby, assuming | 
his hat and greatcoat, left the hotel and walked | 
resolutely towards his offices. Once he stopped | 
dead short in the street, and stood for half a minute. | 
‘Underhand?’ he murmured, as if questioning 


himself. ‘I cannot help it. i must know. He 
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walked on again sturdily, and reached his goal. 
He tried his key upon the door. The latch 
turned easily ; but the door was bolted and barred 
within. He rang the bell; and after a long pause, 
he heard the sound of footsteps. 

‘Who’s there?’ asked the voice of the watch- 
man who slept — the premises. <A little trap- 
door was pushed open, and the voice added: 
‘Let me have a look at you.’ The light of a 
bull’s-eye lantern fell through the space left by 
the trap-door full upon Mr Lumby’s face; and 
in a changed tone the watchman cried: ‘ Wait 
one minute, sir.—I beg your pardon.’ Lock and 
bolt went creaking back, and the door opened. 
‘I never dreamt as it was you, sir,’ said the 


man. 

‘Lock the door again, and light me up-stairs,’ 
returned the head of the firm, " . 

The man obeyed, and in the little blot of light 
which dwelt about his feet, Mr Lumby marched 
stolidly on through darkness. ‘Light the gas.’— 
The man obeyed again.—‘I shall be here for some 
hours, perhaps all night. I have important busi- 
ness to do, I may be here to-morrow night, and 
perhaps again on Wednesday ; but my being here 
is not to be spoken of. You understand ?? 

‘Perfectly, sir, the man responded. 

‘Very good. Good-night.’ 

‘Good-night, sir ;? and the man was gone, his 
footsteps sounding lonely on corridor and stair- 
case. 


‘Now, Garling,’ muttered Mr Lumby as he 
closed and locked the door, ‘let us see if you 
play fair.’ He pushed aside the sliding panel 
of corrugated glass between the cashier's room 
and his own, and entered. On one side of this 
apartment, raised but one inch from the floor, 
stood a row of enormous ledgers, dating back 
many years. A broad-shouldered solid phalanx, 
they stood so tightly wedged together that it 
seemed if they had ah each a leaf thicker, it 
would have been impossible to squeeze them into 
the place they occupied. Each bore upon its 
back in gilt figures the date of the year whose 
entries it held, the gilding being very dull and 
faded in the earliest volume, and mounting by 
slow stages through succeeding volumes to the 
fresh glitter of last year. Mr Lumby seized that 
which dealt with the first year of Garling’s 
stewardship and dragged it from its place. It 
cost some effort to do this, and before he had laid 
the ponderous volume on the table in his own 
/Toom, his brow was moist. He took off his hat 
/ and overcoat, wiped his forehead, and sat down 
with the book before him. Then casting the 
| Freat boards open, he sat awhile with knitted 

rows thinking. Looking through the space 
_ where the sliding panel hail been, his eyes lighted 
<a a slender volume standing upon a shelf 
| above the others, and rising, he crossed the room 
and returned with it. From the pages of the 
| oo “ey distilled a musty fungous odour like 

e smell of a long-closed vault, or the earthy 
scent of damp rot in a deserted chamber. There 
_ Was something depressing in this odour; but he 
| thook the feeling away, and set resolutely to 
work, He had wielded in his own hand’ the 
| destinies of the great House, and in his day he 
_ had been a giant among accountants. The faculty 
| Was somewhat rusty with long disuse, as even 
the finest faculties are apt to grow, and he found 


himself at first less swift and certain than of old. 
But, as he laboured, he felt the power growing 
anew within him; and in an hour’s time he was 
sweeping over the serried columns at a pace 
which to most men would have made accu 
impossible. The night sped by;-and he still sat 
there with knitted brows, poring over the leaves, 
The dawn was gray, and the gaslight had grown 
sickly, when he laid a finger with a sudden 
gesture as of detection, upon one set of oo 
at the bottom of a page. His face had been 
growing more and more anxious for an hour, 
and now it was keen and hard on a sudden, as 
though triumph for the moment outweighed the 
sense of fear. 

‘Clumsy, after all,’ he muttered—‘ clumsy after 
all, The old plan. Juggling cross-entries to and 
fro, as though that could fog anybody but a fool.’ 
Looking up, he saw how light the air had grown ; 
and consulting his watch, he found that it had 
run down at a few minutes after six o’clock. ‘It 
may be half-past seven by now,’ he said, under 
his breath. ‘I must be away at once.” By 
instinct, he moved silently in the silent house ; 
and having thrust the great ledger back agai 
into its place, and laid down the slender volume 
exactly as he found it, he closed the panel, and 
looked about him to see if there were anything 
which bore an altered aspect. The gas brackets 
had not been so drawn out when he came, and 
he replaced them. He unlocked the door, with- 
drew the key, locked it on the outer side, and in 
the dim light felt his way along the corridor and 
down the stairs. The watchman had opened the 
large doors, and was smoking a morning pipe 
outside. The streets were almost in clear daylight, 
dimly as the dawn had seemed to peep through 
the office windows. 

‘Good-morning, sir,’ said the watchman, touch- 
ing his hat. 

‘Good-morning,’ returned Mr Lumby; and 

using, laid a warning finger on the watchman’s 

reast : ‘Not a word of my having been here—to 
anybody, I shall be down again to-night at 
nine.’ ' 

‘Very good, sir,’ answered the man respect- 
fully ; and his employer, walking sturdily, turned 
the corner and was gone from sight. 

‘Theer’s somebody up to something,’ thought 
the watchman as he resumed his pipe ; ‘and the 
governor’s a-finding of ’em out. That’s evident. 
—You’ve got a pretty tidy berth here, — 
apostrophising himself, ‘and you know when 
you’re well off, don’t you? Very well, then, 
don’t let us hear none o’ your chin-music. Of 
all the disarsterous things as is, o' ated chin- 
music is the wust. “Not a word,” says the | 

overnor, “not to nobody.” Very well then, 
oseph, “not a word” it is!’ 

Mr Lumby walked onwards sturdily, bound | 
for his hotel. There was a somewhat dazed _ 
and unreal sense upon him, in the first place, | 
born probably of his having been up all night ; 
and he was not yet nearly so much moved b 
his discovery, as it had seemed probable to hi 
that he would be if he made it. He had his 
doubts at first as to the meaning of the discovery. 
At the beginning of his day of trust, Garling had — 
been deliberately false ; but had the falsehood gone | 
on? or was restitution made, and had he walked | 
honestly since? That question remained still | 
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to be decided, but with so large a presumption 
on the wrong side of it as amounted almost to 
a moral certainty. What motive could the man 
have had? What reasin in such a case to search 
for motives? Yet Garling had always, so far as 
his chief employer knew, lived plainly—more 
plainly than necessity demanded, and had indeed 
passed as a saving man, with a tolerable balance 
at the Bank. So much had been said of him 
currently many years ago. Surely he was too 
long-headed and keen to gamble. Where could 
the temptation come from with sucha man? In 
what quarter was he likely to be assailable? It 
was against Mr Lumby’s experience that a man 
at once saving by nature and prosperous by cir- 
cumstance should become a swindler. It was not 
only against experience, but in the very teeth 
of reason. And now—how much was likely to 
be gone? and how much was likely to be recover- 
able? All this was futile guesswork for the 
present; but the business man’s heart quaked 
at the bare thought that enough might be gone 
to shake the credit of the House. If that were 
so, he could never forgive himself. For it was 
he to whom the concerns of the House had been 
left by his father, and if they had been fatally 
betrayed, it was he who was to blame. Genera- 
tion after generation of Lumbies, father and son 
for a hun and thirty years, had carried on 
the House with ever-growing wealth and credit ; 
and if in his day it should sink dishonour- 
ably, it would be more than he could bear. Now 
he began to wake to the possible dread of the 
discovery he had made. But he put it from 
him. No man could have conceived and carried 
on without detection a fraud so vast; and yet 
he had trusted Garling so implicitly, that he had 
left him the power to gather everything into his 
own hands, if he had the will to do it; and dis- 
appearing suddenly, to leave the concerns of the 

a shapeless wreck and ruin. Was Garling 
bold and vile enough for such a deed? Who 
knew? Was he able enough to do it, if he 
chose to be a villain? Of that Lumby had no 
doubt. And there grew up before him the vision 
of a systematic fraud so carefully planned and 
so thoroughly executed, that he quailed to think 
of it. But as this dread ome to grow more 
and more possible to his mind, the old man’s 
stout heart rose to meet it. Perhaps it was a 
—_ matter after all—a question of a few hun- 

s, or at the utmost a few thousands; but if 


it were the deep-laid scheme he feared, he would 
hoist the wicked engineer with his own petard. 
He hungered for the night to come, that he might 
be back unknown at the books again, to trace 


the swindle upwards from its birth; and then, 
fully armed with knowledge, turn upon the man 
who had planned against his honour and betrayed 
his trust, and crush him with a word. 

The entrance of Mr Lumby to the hotel was 
noticed with befitting wonder by the Boots at 
the amazing hour of eight a.m. He had walked 
the streets for more than half an hour, to clear 
his brain, which was still in turmoil as he entered, 
and mounted to his bedroom. ‘It may take a 
week—a month—to go through the books and 
‘learn everything.” So he mused. ‘Can I afford 
to wait so long? Will it not be safest to have 
him watched? or will he be so keen that a watch 
may set him off? Shall I take anybody into 


confidence, or track him by myself? Why, if 
I can do it alone, should I publish my own 
laxity? I don’t want to be = at or pitied 
by business men in London. “ Poor old Lumby, 
smart man once, gone past his time.” No, no, 
None of that for me. The scoundrel, trusted 
as he has been! The fool I was to trust him! 
Trust no man, no man! The villain! I made 
him, made him! took him from the gutter 
almost, and made him a figure in the City—a 
man of mark. Black ingratitude, The heartless 
scoundrel! Come—what have I so against 
him yet, to be in such a fever? More than 
enough, more than enough. Oh, the scoundrel 
—to take him by the elbow when I know all; 
to take him lightly in a friendly way—* Garling, 
the favour of a word with you.” I think I see 
him. “Oblige me by looking at this paper—a 
calculation for the past nine years, showing the 
sums of which you have swindled the firm of 
Lumby and Lumby.” Is that worth doing? Is 
that worth waiting for and creeping to through 
nights of watching? Come, come! I may find 
that he has been honest since that first year; 
some pressure may have been upon him.—Pres- 
sure! He knew well enough that in any ex- 
tremity he might come to me. 

He maddened himself thus, Mens | up and 
down his room for a long time, but by-and-by 
settled into a slow rage of hate and anger infinitely 
more deadly, and more terrible to endure. In 
this mood he sat down to think, and found thought 
beyond him. There was no room in his mind 
for anything but that slow rage, unless it were 
an undefined fear of what the rage might lead to; 
for he felt almost murderous, and some dread of 
his own passion began to take hold upon him. 
He had always thought himself a kindly and a 
merciful man, and in truth he had been so; but 
he had never had cause to hate or to be greatly 
angry until now. The two things that hurt him 
most were his own imbecility of confidence in the 
man—for so he called it—and the fact that he 
himself had bred the creature who so stung him. 
He had bragged of Garling’s finance, of Garling’s 
keenness, of Garling’s trustworthiness—he had 
promoted him from post to post ; he—known as 
a sound man of business—had so belauded and 
so trusted Garling, that all men had accepted him, 
How could he-blame himself bitterly enough? 
He raged up and down the room again. So, now 
in a whirlwind, and now in a alien calm, and 
now back again into the whirlwind, his thoughts 
fought and wrestled. But one thing became 
abundantly clear to him. If he desired to survive 
this blow at all, and still more if he meant to 
repay it—and he did—he must be calm. And 
the first way to that was to make up a definite 
mind as to the course he should take. There 
was no fear—except a certain phantom fear that 
would intrude itself however often banished— 
that Garling could as yet have taken fright. 
There was little likelihood of his learning of his 
employer’s nightly visits to the office, and no 
reason, therefore, for him to think himself 
suspected. It would be best on all grounds—if 
it could be safely done—to learn everythin 
before bringing his charge; and after muc 
doubtful examination, he decided to wait, and 
by nightly studies of the books, to learn all 
that could be learned. But an impulse which 
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seemed merely accidental, threw this resolve to 
jieces. 

. He took a bath, and tried to breakfast; and 
after a time, returning to his bedroom, carefully 
darkened the room and lay down to sleep. For 
some hours sleep seemed unlikely enough, and 
he did nothing but fight over all the old ground 
again, passing through new rages and new revenge- 
ful pauses of rage; but at length quite suddenly, 
as he lay with closed eyes, he fell into a doze, and 
thence, after some uneasy tossings, into a deep if 
troubled slumber. When he awoke, the brief 
spring day was already fading into dusk. He 
arose refreshed ; and his thoughts instantly recur- 
ring to the business before him, he felt a sort of 
hunger and hurry to begin it, and waited with 
much impatience for the hour of nine. It was 
half because he had named that time to the 
watchman, that he chose it now; for he was in 
a mood to be guided by hints of superstition and 
beginnings of foreboding; but there was solid 
reason for not going earlier, since on uncertain 
and irregular occasions, the whole staff of clerks 
stayed late, and it was essential to his purpose to 
be secret. 

The night was raw, and as desolate as only 
night in a great city can be. There was a filthy 
mist abroad, bedraggling the lamps and the illu- 
minated windows ; and the pavement was slimy 
to the feet, as though the mist had been beaten 
and trodden down by the traffic into that con- 
sistency. At fretful unavailing war with the 
mist, there was a miserable wind, maudlin, and 
moaning its own discomfort, shivering and whim- 
pering in such a fashion as to become trying to 
the human temper and provoke impatience at 
its feebleness. Even the most inveterate loungers 
were within doors to-night, and only misery and 
business were abroad. Mr Lumby walked on 
stoutly, until, without apparent reason, he came 
to a sudden halt, and stood staring thoughtfully 
at the greasy pavement. So far as he could have 
told, then, or afterwards, there was absolutely 
nothing in his mind to determine him. He had 
thought the whole matter over; and had decided 
on his course. And yet in the pause he made 
he changed his resolution, and turning to the 
right, swung straight towards Garling’s chambers. 
Reaching Fleet Street, he began to examine the 
numbers of the houses, and went peering through 
mist and night from door to door. He knew 
Garling’s number, but had forgotten the look of 
the house, if ever he had known it. As he went 
on peering from door to door, a cabman, a dozen 
yards in front of him, came stumbling across the 
pavement with a canvas-covered box. He placed 
this on the top of his cab and stood by the door. 
A girl, closely wrapped against the mist and 
eold, tripped over the pavement and entered the 
vehicle. Following her came a man, muffled to 
the chin, and carrying a satchel of black leather. 
Crawling slowly along the same side of the street 
came a m cab, and Mr Lumby, with bent 
head and a feigned lameness in his gait, stumped 
swiftly to it and stayed the driver with a motion 
of his hand. The hansom pulled up three yards 
behind the four-wheeler. 

‘Where to, sir?’ asked the foremost driver. 

‘Waterloo station, main line,’ said Garling’s 
Voice in answer. 


Lumby standing, and facing the driver of the 


other cab, waved to him to be still. ‘Follow,’ 
whispered the merchant across the top of the 
cab. The cabman nodded, and drove slowly in 
Garling’s rear. ‘Is this the flight ?? asked Lumby 
of himself—‘ Is this the flight ? 


ECCLESIASTICAL RELICS. 


Tue collecting of relics forms one of the most 
interesting features in connection with the early 
history of the Church, not only as showing the 
esteem and veneration in which these were 
formerly held, but also as exhibiting the super- 
stitious feelings prevalent among the early Chris- 
tians. In whatever light these practices may 
now be regarded, it may fairly be assumed that 
in most instances the zeal which originally 
prompted the enthusiast to collect and treasure 
such relics was both innocent and natural; but 
as time went on, the number of these relics 
increased, and, in course of degeneracy, articles 
venerated as such, multiplied beyond measure, 
so that not only those whose supply must neces- 
sarily be limited became accessible to an extra- 
ordinary degree, but the most puerile objects 
were seized upon as fitting symbols for venera- 
tion and eel To the roll of martyrs were 
added myriads of imaginary saints; and when 
the relics of the real saints had become exhausted, 
recourse was had to those of the imaginary 
saints, who existed only in legendary history. 
The search for these was further promoted by 
the fact, that the most exorbitant prices were 
paid for relics of but minor importance; while 
almost all those of greater worth had richly 
endowed convents or churches raised for their 
safe keeping. 

Naturally enough, this demand for relics led 
to forgeries and impositions, and many such 
have been recorded. Ford relates, in his Hand- 
book of Spain, that the Archbishop of Castro 
actually raised a college in 1588 on the site 
where two notorious impostors had hid bones 
and forged writings in a leaden vessel. On 
the discovery of these, the prelate, ieee 
them to be the remains of San Cecilio, a 
deaf and dumb boy said to have been 
cured by a miracle, had thus intended to 
render a tribute to his memory and secure a 
fitting resting-place for his bones. The brain 
of .St Peter, preserved at Rome, and _ inclosed 
in a box for better safety, was on examination 
found to be a marble stone. A somewhat 
similar discovery was made concerning the 
supposed arm of St Anthony, which was after- 
wards discovered to be the mutilated limb 
of a hart. A Bishop of Tours in the eleventh 
century being induced to visit a much-vene- 
rated chapel in which a saint was buried, found 
that its patron was no other than a robber who 
had been executed for his crimes. That people 
thus regarded the remains of a robber as a fitting 
emblem of divinity, is undoubtedly strange ; but 
it may have been that the so-called robber was 
simply an expatriated political leader, who, as 
in the popular conceptions of Robin Hood and 
Rob Roy, was regarded as more sinned against 
than sinning. 

Many relics are constantly shown, whose claims 
to veneration are only traditional. These lead us 
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back to the remotest times, Among the more 
prominent pointed out are the earth of 
which Adam was made; the tomb of Seth on 
the slopes of Antilibaius; and that of Joshua, 
which is represented as being near Constanti- 
nople. The bones of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
rest at the church of St Maria Sopra Minerva 
at Rome. At the Cathedral of Prague is pre- 
served the stone on which Abraham gave the 
angels to eat ; and Adam’s guardian angel changed 
to a stone, for not being more watchful, is said 
to repose in a corner of the exterior wall of the 
Kaaba. 

It is in connection with the events occurring 
in the New Testament, however, that most of 
these impressions are linked. Jerusalem and 
Jaffa are places still to be seen by the traveller 
in Palestine ; but as regards their specific locali- 
ties; there is the most conflicting evidence. But 
be this as it may regarding the explanations of 
travellers, tradition at least has found no diffi- 
culty in assigning each event its eaten place ; 
for there is scarcely an incident recorded in the 
holy narrative, the exact scene of which is not 
still recognised and pointed out. In connection 
with the history of our Lord, the marks of his 
fingers at Nazareth, when the people of that 
place attempted to cast him down a precipice, are 
still mer wr out. There is also shown the spot 
where the angel Gabriel appeared to | 
is represented as having been in a cave shaped 
in the form of a cross ; and, as if to commemorate 
the event, two pillars are standing, the one being 
where the Virgin stood, and the other where the 
angel pe to her. Maundrell relates of these 
we that part of one was broken away by the 

ks, who were expectant of finding treasures 


under it; and that the upper portion of the 
column, which now depends Foes the roof of the 
cave, is supposed by the credulous to remain 
hanging there by a miracle. 
Raised over the supposed spot of the Nativity, 
built 


there stands a chur by the Empress 
Helena in the year 327; and among the relics 
preserved of that period of our Lord’s history 
are the swaddling-clothes in which He was 
wrapped. There is shown at Aix-la-Chapelle 
the cotton robe worn by Mary about the time of 
the birth. These two relics are exhibited once in 
seven years; and it is asserted that as many as 
one hundred and fifty thousand pilgrims have 
been present on one of these occasions. A dupli- 
cate set of the swaddling-clothes are mentioned as 
having been seen at St Paul’s in Rome; while 
yet a third church (in Spain) has claimed posses- 
sion of them. Five boards of the manger in 
which Christ was born are kept at Rome, inclosed 
in an urn of crystal and silver ; and the cradle is 
to be found in the Mosque of Omar. 

Several tables, each represented as the true one 
at which the Last Supper was partaken, are to 
be found. One of these, made of cedar, is in 
the Lateran at Rome. A towel is at Rome, and 
another in Holland. A part of the table-cloth 
is at Vienna; the knife with which the Paschal 
lamb was cut is at Trier; and Bishop Arculf 
speaks of the cup being, at the beginning of the 
<— century, at Jerusalem. 

ut it is not only to the Bible that zealots 
confined themselves for these trophies ; for where 
fact failed to supply material, tradition has been 


resorted to, A. towel is preserved with which, 
it is said, a compassionate woman, beholding the 
drop of agony on our Lord’s brow, wiped his face, 
So great was the demand for this cloth, that 
several are now to be seen; and the only argument 


which has been brought forward to justify this | 


is that originally it consisted of many folds. One 
is at St Peter's in Rome; another, formerly 
belonging to St Ferdinand, is now in the sacristy 


at Jaen; a third is at Montreuil-les-Dames at 
Laon; a fourth at Cologne; while yet another 


is to be seen at Milan. 

To such minute objects has the searcher for 
sacred spots turned, that the hole where the tree 

w of which the Cross was made is guarded; 
and fortunately, having been found to be on the 
site where the Convent of the Cross stands, the 
monks there have bordered it with silver. Tradi- 
tion points to this tree as the growth of a bough 
cut off that from which Adam ate the forbidden 
fruit. Adam’s skull was said to be originally 
buried under it; while the tree itself was after- 
wards, along with the skull, preserved in the 
Ark. The tree was subsequently planted on a 
mountain in Judea, and the skull buried there, 
It is from this, it is said, that Calvary or Golgotha, 
which means the place of skulls, derived its 
name, 

Regarding the wood of the true Cross itself, 
there is perhaps no relic which has been so much 
sought after. The first intimation of a search 
being instituted was in the year 326, when the 
Empress Helena, moved by a vision, as it is said, 
proceeded to Jerusalem to obtain possession of it, 
After much labour, the three crosses were dis- 
covered; but as nothing could be found to 
identify them, recourse was had to a miracle. 
Two, on being applied to the body of a dead 
person, failed to restore life; but the attempt with 
the third was successful. Thus all further doubts 
were removed. A magnificent church was after- 
wards built over the spot, by Constantine the 
Great, Helena’s son. It received the name of 
the Church of Martyrdom ; and pilgrims can still 
stand at the spot where the three crosses were 
found. The Cross itself was divided into several 
portions. One was sent to Constantinople ; and 
another, inclosed in a silver case, retained at 
Jerusalem. Here it was seen by St Paula in 
390. Chosroes, king of Persia, after subduing 
Palestine, carried it off with him. It was after- 
wards recovered by the Emperor Maxentius, 
brought back to Jerusalem, and is still to be seen 
there. Arculf has said that the whole Cross was 
at Constantinople, in three separate pieces, and 
inclosed in a wooden case during his lifetime ; 
and some have affirmed that it was in Cyprus. 
The opponents of the latter theory, however, 
state that that is the one on which the peni- 
tent thief was crucified. Besides these, there are 
shown — of the Cross at Rome, Venice, 
Genoa, Vienna, and Prague. A piece is at the 
church of St Croce-in-Gerusalemme, Rome, which 
is reported to have been presented to it by the 
Empress Helena. There is a piece at Heiligen- 
Kreutz, in Austria, brought from Palestine by 
Leopold V. Even in En Sad, until lately, there 
was a small bit pometvel among the jewels of 
James I, 

The nails have been almost as popular as the 
Cross itself. Originally, there were not supposed 
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to have been more than four ; but in Calvin’s time 
_ they had increased to fourteen. The sponge with 
which the soldiers gave our Lord vinegar to drink, 
is another relic for whose possession there has 
been much disputing. It is said to have been 
saved from Chosroes by Nicetas, and sent to 

Jerusalem ; and, according to Arculf, it was there 
he saw it. Betrandon de la Brocquiero mentions 
_ having seen it in the Church of St Sophia. Since 

then, it has evidently been divided, for now it is 

in no less than four different churches, in one 
of which it is represented tinged with blood. 
_ Among the other relics of which there are dupli- 
_ cates are the spear, the coat without seam, the 
winding-sheet, and the stone laid to secure the 
— numerous have been the relics of 
the disciples. At Samaria, the dungeon is still 
inted out where John the Baptist was beheaded. 

e cloth on which his head was laid is pre- 
served at Aix-la-Chapelle; and all his bones, 
except those of his fingers, are at Alexandria. 
These are distributed over five different churches, 
while his right hand is at Munich. No relic of 
John the Baptist, however, has been so eagerly 
contested for as his head. According to one 
account, the Emperor Theodosius found it wrapped 
in a cloth saturated with blood. He carried it to 
Constantinople, and there the hinder portion of the 
head still is. The fore-part is at Rome. Another 
portion, comprising from the under lip to the chin, 
is at Genoa ; while the whole head is repre- 
sented as being preserved at Amiens in Picardy. 
The relics of St Peter are also considerable, and 
these include the most varied assortment, from 
a fishing-net, once kept in the cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey, to one half of his body 
still preserved. 

Innumerable other relics might be mentioned ; 
but the examples we have noted will serve to 
show to what an incredible extent their col- 
lection has been carried. 


THE MORTLAKE PEERAGE. 
CHAPTER I. 


Wuen I was a very young man, I was curate of 
Knutsfield. In the spring of 18— my rector was 
taken ill, and had to go abroad ; and I was left 
in charge. Shortly after his departure, I received 
a visit from an old college companion named 
Stanhope. He was a young man of good family 
and high connections, and one whom I very much 
respected. He told me that he was in love with, 
and engaged to be married to, a young lady, 
| whose friends were abroad; and asked me if I 
would unite them in holy matrimony. At first, 
_Tobjected ; but he pleaded so hard, and produced 
a letter from my pretty cousin Emily, urging me 
_to comply with his request, that in the end I 
consented. Mr Stanhope wanted to get a special 
license ; but I stipulated that if I was to per- 
form the ceremony, the marriage should be by 
banns. To this he agreed; and the banns 
| were duly published, he having in the mean- 
_ time taken up his abode in the parish. 
On the day appointed for the marriage, there 
| was a considerable congregation assembled in 


the church; for the villagers had somehow got 
wind of the affair, and their curiosity was 
excited. 

The bride was a most beautiful girl. Her glance 
was like a sunbeam; no one could look at her 
without an emotion of pleasure. Immediately 
after the ceremony, the young couple started, as 
I then supposed, on their wedding tour, and I 
saw nothing more of them. About twelve months 
after the wedding, I heard that Mr Stanhope 
had obtained a good appointment, and had gone 
out to India. 

More than two years elapsed without anything 
occurring to recall these incidents tomy mind. My 
rector’s health had in some measure been restored, 
and he was back at the rectory. I had been very 
hard worked during his absence, and needed rest ; 
so I started on a two months’ tour in Switzerland. 
The incidents of my holiday have nothing to do 
with this narrative, so I shall at once proceed 
to state what happened on my return. Of course, 
the first thing I did was to go up to the rectory 
to pay my respects to my superior. As soon as 
the ordinary courtesies had been complied with, 
the rector said: ‘I am in a state of great per- 
plexity. I had an application the other day 
for a certificate of the marriage of George Spencer 
Stanhope and Caroline Amelia Craven, said to 
have been solemnised by you in July 18—; but 
I cannot find it.’ 

‘Not find it!’ I exclaimed, in deep surprise. 
‘It was duly performed, and duly registered.’ 

‘It is not there now,’ replied the rector. ‘I 
have searched carefully ; and so did the lawyer’s 
clerk who applied for it. 

‘T must see into this, I replied. ‘If the entry 
is not there, the register must have been tampered 
with.’ 

I started off at once, and examined it carefully ; 
and I ‘found, without doubt, that a leaf had been 
extracted. I taxed my memory as to the marriages 
which had been solemnised about the same time, 
and found that at least two others were missing. 
By whom this fraud had been committed, I could 
not divine. I questioned the clerk and sexton ; 
but though they distinctly remembered the mar- 
riage taking place, they averred that no one 
had been allowed access to the register without 
my permission or that of the rector. 

I consulted a member of a legal firm with 
whom I had done business, and in whom I had 
the greatest confidence ; and he caused affidavits 
to be prepared, setting forth that a fraud had been 
committed, and attesting that a m e had 
been duly solemnised between George Spencer 
Stanhope and Caroline Amelia Craven, and 
entered in the register on the 28th of July 18—. 
These were duly sworn to by myself, the clerk, 
and the sexton; and were deposited by me in 
the hands of the legal firm I have previously 
mentioned. 

Shortly after this, I obtained a living in Lon- 
don, and the whole of the incidents connected 
with this matter had again passed from my mind ; 
when a rumour reached me that Mr Stanhope 
had, in consequence of the death, by accident, 
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of his uncle the Earl of Mortlake, very unex- 

tedly succeeded to the title, and was coming 
ome from India. I called on him shortly after 
his return, and was received with the greatest 
cordiality. Of course, the first thing I did was 
to ask after his wife. For a second or two, he 
did not answer me; but I noticed that he turned 
ef pale. At last, mastering his emotion, he 
said: ‘She is dead.’ I was about to condole 
with him, when he checked me: ‘Do not say 
any more about it; the subject is too painful 
for me to discuss at the present moment.’ 

Not long after this, I met my cousin—who, 
by the way, had jilted me and married Sir A. 
Colville, a baronet with large landed estates— 
and I asked her about her young friend, ex- 
pressing my regret at her early death. 

*Who told you she was dead ?’ she asked. 

* George Stanhope, himself, I replied. 

‘Very strange !’ she said, musingly. 

*What is strange?’ I asked. 

‘That I should not have heard of it. 

‘Then, were you not aware of the circumstance 
till I informed you of it?’ 

*No; I know nothing but what you have 
told me.’ 

*I do not want to be inquisitive’ I pursued, 
‘but I must ask you one more question: When 
Mr Stanhope went to India, did his wife accom- 
pany him ? 

‘No; she remained in England.’ 

I could not quite understand Lady Colville’s 
manner. She seemed shocked and pained; the 
subject age to be as distressing to her as 
it had been to Stanhope. She was _ silent 
for a time, and then she went on: ‘I wish, 
Lionel, you and I had not been mixed up with 
that affair. I hope no evil will come of it.’ 

‘What should, my dear cousin ?’ 

*I cannot exactly tell. The awkward part of 
the business is that I feel certain there was a 
child born of the marriage.’ 

‘Why is that awkward ?’ 

‘Don’t you see that if the child is living, and 
is a boy, the boy would be Lord Mortlake’s heir?’ 

*Of course he would.’ 

‘But,’ she replied with emphasis, ‘I do not 
believe that he knows of the child’s existence.’ 


‘Then the sooner he is informed of it, the. 


better,’ I replied. 

‘But I not know if the child is alive or 
dead.’ 

‘I shall, with your permission, make it my 
business to ascertain,’ I replied. 

‘I would rather you did nothing of the kind,’ 
she said quickly. ‘If Lord Mortlake applied to 
me, I should give him all the information I 
could. He is one of the most amiable and honour- 
able men I know ; we may therefore rest assured 
that if he desires secrecy on any point, he has 
good and valid reasons for it.’ 

‘That may be perfectly true,’ I replied. ‘I 
have the fullest trust in Lord Mortlake’s 
honour. But there is one thing more I have 
to say—the register at Knutsfield has been 
tampered with; the leaf containing the entry 
of the marriage has been abstracted. What does 
that mean ?’ 

*I cannot even conjecture ; but rest assured that 
Lord Mortlake has had nothing to do with it.’ 


‘Well, at least you can tell me how they , exchanged. 


became acquainted, and why you took such an 
interest in Miss Craven’s affairs. I should not 
have solemnised the marriage, had it not been 
for your solicitation.’ 

‘I know very little; but what I do know I 
will tell you—When I was a child, Caroline 
Craven and I were schoolfellows, and I was her 
bosom-friend. Her mother and mine had also 
been schoolfellows, and their friendship had 
continued after marriage. Mrs Craven was a 
sickly, rather weak-minded woman, but at the 
same time well educated and well bred. It 
was considered that when she married the rich 
Mr Craven, she had made a good match; but I 
doubt very much if she was happy. He was a 
pompous, purse-proud man, and not very 
among his friends. As I have said, Caroline 


| Craven and I went to the same school at Bar- 
| minster. 


It was kept by the Misses Onslow. 
They were well connected and highly cultivated 
women; but they were also narrow-minded, 
and prim and punctilious. Caroline was a 
wild, giddy girl, full of spirit, and full of 
talent, and, as you know, very beautiful. It 
was towards the end of our residence at this 
establishment, just when we were thinking of 
being released from our studies and coming 
out, that Mrs Craven fell ill, and was order 
to the south of France for change of air. My 
father and mother accompanied her and _ her 
husband ; and we .were sent back to school for 
another year. Caroline remonstrated when she 
heard of this decision, and vowed she would not 
£0 back to school; but it was only an evanescent 
eeling ; she knew her father’s stern character too 
well to think of disobeying him. 

‘When the midsummer holidays came, which 
it had been arranged we should spend with 
Lady Mansfield at Hampton Court, we were 
packed off on a visit to some friends at 
Tregothnan in Cornwall, as Lady Mansfield 
was too ill to receive us. I suppose it was 
thought we could not get at any mischief in 
such an out-of-the-way district as Tregothnan. 
But when two girls of eighteen and nineteen 
are left to their own devices, mischief is sure 
to follow, especially when one of them is of 60 
impetuous and impulsive a nature as Caroline 
Craven. In our walks and wanderings in the 
neighbourhood of Tregothnan Park, we made the 
acquaintance of your friend Mr Stanhope. He 
was our constant companion for many weeks; 
and it soon became evident that he and Caroline 
were deeply attached to each other. Mr Stanhope 
was in those days poor; and Caroline knew that 
her father would never consent to her union with 
a poor man, however good his family might be. 
Stil, as Mr Stanhope was as impulsive as she 
was, they agreed to get married first, and obtain 
his consent afterwards; and I weakly consented 
to aid them. The marriage took place, as you 
know, and we all returned to Tregothnan. 1 
never saw two people so devotedly attached ; 
they seemed to live only in each other's presence. 

“At last the vacation came to an end, and 
we had to return to Miss Onslow’s. The part- 
ing between the lovers was a very painful 
one; but it had to be endured; and as Caroline 
could. not make up her mind to face her 
father’s anger, all sorts of vows were meanwhile 
Caroline was always inclined to 
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put off the evil day; and so it was arranged 
that as soon as Mrs Craven was convalescent, 
she should be informed of the marriage; and 
through her influence, Caroline hoped to’ obtain 
her father’s forgiveness. Instead, however, of 
recovering, as it was expected, Mrs Craven took 
the fever, and died at Rome. This was a death- 
blow to poor Caroline’s hopes; and shortly after 
that, my father and mother returned to England, 
and I was taken from school; since which, I 
have never seen my friend or heard from her. 
I heard that Mr Craven did not intend to 
return to England, and eventually that he had 
settled at Florence; but the friendship between 
the families ceased at the death of Mrs Craven ; 
and since then I have lost sight of my friend 


- My cousin’s narrative threw very little light 
on the points I wished to have elucidated— 
namely, Was the girl I had married to Lord 
Mortlake really dead? If she was not, what 
had become of her? At one time, I felt.a 
Grong inclination to proceed at once to Lord 
Mortlake, and open my mind to him, and 
seek in that direction a solution of the mystery ; 
but on consideration, I came to the conclusion 
that such a course was not advisable—that it 
was no concern of mine, and that I had better 
let the matter rest. 

More than thirteen years had elapsed since 
the ceremony which forms the ground-work of 
this narrative took place at St John’s, Knuts- 
field, and in the interval I had been preferred 
to a charge in the district of Canterbury. It 
was while in residence here that I was induced 
to proceed further with the investigations I 
have already described. In the ancient city of 
Canterbury there resided a maiden lady by the 
name of Onslow. She was moving in good 
society, and was considered a very kind, bene- 
volent lady. After a time, it came to my know- 
ledge that she had formerly kept a ladies’ 
school. On hearing this, my old curiosity re- 
turned, and I determined to call on Miss 
Onslow, and ascertain if she was the same 
person who had been preceptress to my cousin 
and Miss Craven. 

Miss Onslow proved to be a very stately old 
lady, very tall and very angular, with strongl 
marked features and dark piercing eyes. I too 
a dislike to her the first instant I set my eyes 
upon her; but that does not matter. I apolo- 
gised - my intrusion, and was received most 

ciously, 

I said, ‘that you formerly 
kept an establishment for the education of 
young ladies ?’ 

‘Yes, she replied; ‘at York House, Bar- 

ust so, And among your pupils, some 
thirteen years since, a iiss Emily 
Skeffington, now Lady Colville ?’ 

She answered in the affirmative. 

‘You also had at the same time a pupil 
named Caroline Amelia Craven ?’ 

‘A bad girl, sir—a very troublesome girl,’ 
the said with much vehemence. 

‘Possibly. But we will not discuss Miss 
Craven’s qualities. How long did she remain 


Miss Onslow’s brow darkened; she hesitated 
for a few seconds, and then replied: ‘Some 
length of time—nearly a year, I should think. 
Her mother died abroad; and when her father 
sent for her, she was too ill to travel.’ 

‘Did she remain in your establishment the 
whole of that time ?’ 

‘No; she was so ill, that at last we had to 
take her to the seaside.’ 

‘What was the nature of her malady ?’ 

‘We did not quite know.’ 

‘Did not the medical man give you some 
clue to her ailment?’ 

Miss Onslow gazed at me haughtily and 
defiantly, but she made no answer. ‘Never 
mind,’ I went on as blandly as I could. ‘I 
will ask you another question, which I am sure 
you will at once answer. Did you know that 
Caroline Craven was married ?’ 

She stared, and grew very pale, but replied 
at once and most emphatically : ‘ No.’ 

‘But Miss Craven must have told you she 
was. 

‘Girls who are in that situation,’ she answered 
quickly, ‘always say that; but there were no 
valid proofs ’—— 

‘In that situation? What am I to under- 
stand 

‘I really do not see, sir, what right you have 
to cross-question me in this manner, she said 
haughtily. 

‘Very true, madam ; I certainly have no right 
to question you; but it will be wise on your 
part to answer, because I have good reasons for 
probing this matter to the bottom, and I would 
rather do it quietly than otherwise.—Now tell 
me,’ I went on, ‘what am I to understand by 
the phrase “in that situation ?”’ 

‘She was about to become a mother, she 
answered doggedly. 

‘The girl being in that situation, and assert- 
ing that she was married, what steps did you 
ode to ascertain if there was any truth in her 
statement 

‘None. She had no certificate; and we did 
not want to create a scandal by publishing the 
facts to the world.’ 

‘Did you make this known to her father?’ 

‘No. If the truth had got wind, even su 
posing the girl to have really been marri 
it would have ruined us.’ 

“True. You thought nothing about the girl 
or her future prospects; all that you did was 
to hush the matter up and pack her off to 
the seaside. What was the name of the 
place you took her to?’ 

‘Sandgate, a small watering-place in Kent.’ 

‘And the child—what has become of it ?? 

‘It died a few months after its birth. 

‘Of that you are certain ?” 

‘Yes; of that I am certain.’ 

‘And the mother, what became of her?? 

‘She went to Florence to her father’ 

‘Is she alive or dead ?’ 

‘I cannot say. I have heard nothing of her 
since she left us.’ ‘ 

I cannot say that I was quite satisfied with 
the lady’s mode of answering my questions ; but | 
at the same time I felt that I had no reasonable | 
grounds for questioning the truth of her state- 


after eflington left 


ments; so I merely thanked her, saying that | 
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she would oblige me if she would give me the 
address of the person with whom Mrs Stanhope 
lodged, and also that of the medical practitioner 
who attended. She complied at once; and folding 
up the paper, I was about to leave the room, 
«th she interposed, and earnestly entreated me 
not to publish to the world her share in the 
matter. 


‘At present,’ I said, ‘I have no intention of 
so doing; but I can make no promise. If the 
child is really dead, as you state, no good purpose 
could be served by such a course. Before, how- 
ever, I am satisfied upon that pen I must have 
better evidence than that which I now possess ;’ 
and with that I bowed and left the room. 


THE ADVENTURES OF AN AMERICAN 
SPECIAL. 


THIRD PAPER. 


‘CoNDENSE, young man, condense. If you want 
to get on in life, condense.’ These words were 
addressed to a young reporter by the venerable 
Horace Greeley, in the writer’s hearing; and 
indeed the journal he established and conducted 
with honour and profit for so many years, was 
a happy illustration of his maxim. Nothing 
high or low was considered too unimportant 
to find admission ; but the severe pencils of the 
night-editors assigned the item its proper space. 
Sometimes it happens that the ubiquitous special 
may ferret out something on his own account, 
by a strict promise of giving incident, but sup- 
pressing names or addresses. This is called ‘ sen- 
sation local’ work, and is received with great 
caution by the editors. It is generally done by 
reporters who are on the extra staff of a journal, 
or who sell their locals wherever they can find a 
gear Often as not, they are the result of a 
ull brain and a needy pocket. Of this class 
was the vivid description of a Fenian plot to 
burn Mr Ashbury’s yacht the Cambria as she 
lay off Gowanus Bay ; or the still more startling 
one entitled ‘Barnacle Bill,’ which appeared simul- 
taneously in the New York Sun and the Boston 
Post, if the writer’s memory serves him. In 
this thrilling and minutely circumstantial narra- 
tive, it was roundly asserted that the loss of so 
many steamships near Cape Race was due to 
the presence of wreckers, who decoyed vessels 
with false lights. 

So great a furor did this create at the time, 
that telegraphic communications were exchanged 
between the governments of Washington and 
Newfoundland, with the result that a British 
man-of-war was despatched to the bleak pro- 
montory of Cape Race on a fool’s errand. 

But far more serious for the people of New 
York was the one which the Herakd wantonly 
inflicted on a credulous public. A special 
edition of the Herald one summer morning 
informed its readers that all the wild animals 
in Central Park had broken loose, and were 
tearing about the streets. This was followed by 
a graphic description of a fight between Com- 
modore Vanderbilt, armed with a revolver, and 
a rhinoceros; while other local celebrities had 
desperate encounters with lions, tigers, and infuri- 


ated elephants, At the end of four columns 
of minutely described horrors, it was announced 
that of course the article was a hoax, but 
that in consequence of the carelessness of the 
Park officials, such a thing might happen at any 
time ! 

The American’s restless, impetuous disposition 
is proverbial. Scarcely any of the Heralds | 

ers took the trouble to wade through those | 
four columns, but rushing into street and café, | 
informed their neighbours of the terrible tidings, 
Women who had husbands in the city were in 
agony for hours, and in many cases the most | 
appalling and disastrous results came from this 
cruel hoax. Some idea of the widespread dismay | 
and panic occasioned may be gathered from the 
fact that the writer’s mother, living in Bergen | 
Point, twenty miles from the scene of the alleged | 
outbreak, with the majestic Hudson between, 
had occasion to visit a neighbour. A large grey- | 
hound came bounding along the street as she | 
reached her friend’s house. One glance was | 
enough. With a shriek of terror, she fled, tripped, 
and fainted. 

Occasionally, ‘sensation locals’ are true in sub- 
stance and fact, though names and dates may not 
be given. A case of the kind came under the 
writer’s notice, ‘Mr Blank,’ said a well-known 
Bohemian one evening, ‘would you like to know 
a burglar ?? 

‘Rather an odd addition to one’s stock of 
eee, isn’t it?’ returned the writer. 
‘However, one may get something out of it.’ 

‘More, perhaps, than you think,’ returned his 
friend, as they walked towards ‘Harry Hill’s? 
a sort of concert hall, within a stone’s-throw of 
police headquarters, and the well-known resort 
of sporting-men, thieves, and abandoned char- 
acters. The place, however, was well conducted ; 
and indeed, the secret of its success lay in the 
fact that its proprietor pandered to that morbid 
craving which some respectable people have of 
seeing vice without becoming a victim. 

‘If half what this man says be true, it will 
create a breeze,’ said the writer’s friend as they 
entered the hall. ‘There he is at yonder table ;’ 

ointing to a short, squarely-built man of about 
fort , with a clean shaven face, good clothes, 
and a profusion of jewellery. A quiet, respect- 
hivleskine man in the main, and not at all 
a person that one would associate with midnight 
crime. 

’ *How are you, Mr Kelly?’ cried the writer's 
companion, addressing him carelessly, ‘This is 
my friend, Mr Blank of the ——.’ 

Mr Kelly expressed his gratification at meeting 
the writer, and invited him to drink at his 
expense. 

The reader may wonder at this frankness of 
manner towards one who was avowedly an exposer 
of crime. But the fact of the matter is that your 
criminal is as greedy of appearing in the public 
print as any third or fourth rate exponent of the 
dramatic art. Their appetite for notoriety is 
insatiable. They long to pose as heroes, even 
though it may get their necks into a noose. It 
is this bombast and garrulous vanity which 
enable the police to pounce upon them 0 
readily, and then surprise the public with accounts 
of their own sagacity in following up a clue. 
Every trade has its tricks, and the police force 
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js no exception to the rule. At that time, Mr 
Kelly was not wanted for any particular ‘job,’ 
and he was consequently free and affable with 


‘Police!’ said Mr Kelly—‘ police! what are 
they good for?’ and he emptied his glass with 
an air of profound contempt. It need scarcely 
be said that some very carefully prepared remarks 
had been spoken in order to fobaes Mr Kelly to 
launch forth. 

‘Why, 
police good for? Some poor “gonoff,” as hasn’t 
enough money to square ’em, gets “lagged” for 
maybe five or six “stretches ;” and the big uns 
don’t get touched. Police!’ he repeated again. 
‘There’s that job at ——’—mentioning the name 
of a jeweller on Broadway—‘ why don’t they find 
out who done that? They say he must have 
stole the things himself. Rubbish! There’s that 
job on Long ‘sland last week, and Staten Island 
the week before.’ 

‘In fact,’ said the writer, ‘there are so man 
burglaries committed now, that one would thin 
it was done by a regularly organised gang, as 
I believe has been hinted at in some of the 


papers.’ 

‘What would you think of the Burglars’ 
Company, Limited?’ he said with a merry 
twinkle in his eye—‘comic idear, ain’t it?— 
with a paid-up capital of ten thousand dollars, 
and burglars’ tools that would open any safe in 
the United States !’ 
| ‘Splendid idea!’ said the writer, laughing. 
‘I’ve a notion I’d write it up.’ 
| Do!’ said Mr Kelly; ‘and send it to old 
_ Kelso [the chief of police]; you could make good 
reading out of it. You might say there was 
one man as planned the whole thing, and that 
the gang was so well organised, they set the 
| police force at defiance. Pitch into old Kelso, 
and tell him he ain’t worth his salary. That’ll 
‘make him as mad as a hatter, I reckon.—I 
could put you up to a wrinkle or two, if I had 
a ok | to; for I’ve known a heap of queer 
characters, and they’ve given me away points 
that would make your hair stand on end.’ 

The writer expressed himself deeply obliged 
to Mr Kelly; and a conversation ensued, which 
resulted in his inviting us to his house to see his 
‘old woman.’ 

His old woman turned out to be a very 
handsome blonde of some eight-and-twenty, who 
immediately sent out for fried oysters and laid 
the table for supper. The house was well, if 
not elaborately furnished. Mr Kelly announced 
that he would move the first of May, as he 
intended to take a ‘public’ in the Ninth Ward. 

After a very pleasant evening, during which 
our host related a great many thrilling adven- 
tures, as done by some acquaintances of his in 
the cracksman line, we took our departure. 

A month passed away. Burglaries and house- 
breaking still continued in Long Island and 
Brooklyn to an alarming extent, baffling all 
attempts of the police at detection. 

One Sunday afternoon, a policeman walkin 

t either the Third or the Sixth Avenue 

vings-bank—the writer has forgotten which— 
heard a peculiar throbbing. He summoned 
assistance ; and found, on investigation, that the 
sounds came, not from the bank itself, but from 


entlemen,’ he continued, ‘what’s the 


the cellar of a house next door. Breaking in, 
they descended to the back basement, which 
they found completely undermined and tun- 
nelled towards the bank vaults, The cause of 
the strange noise was a small steam-engine 
working at a pressure which threatened every 
moment to burst the boiler. By the side of 
the engine lay one of the gang of burglars, 
intoxicated. e engine worked a drill which 
would in four hours more have penetrated to 
the vaults; and the robbers might have carried 
off with ease nearly a million of dollars. Had 
the man who was left in charge attended to 
his duty, and not allowed the boiler to get 
superheated, the success of the burglarious opera- 
tions was assured, 

Mere chance—that fatal béte noire of the 
criminal—led to the detection and exposure of 
Mr Kelly’s Burglars’ Company, Limited. They 
had hired the house next the bank for a year, 
paying the rent in advance, and announced 
that it would soon be opened as a first-class 
bakery and confection shop ! 

The result of the trial proved that there 
actually did exist an elaborate association of 
criminals, with a capital of six thousand dollars, 
represented by costly burglars’ tools of every 
description. r Kelly had told very nearly 
the truth, having two objects in view—the air- 
ing of his own vanity, and the indulgence of 


what is known in America as the game of Bluff 


at the expense of the police force. It is more 
than probable that Mr Kelly found himself 
watched by the police more than was agreeable, 
as, knowing his antecedents and associates, they 
would not give him credit for remaining idle. 
It is a notorious fact that by telling the truth, he 
hoodwinked them completely, and had chance 
not thwarted his © es, they must have been 
successf 

r Kelly is now, to the best of the writer’s 
knowledge and belief, concentrating his genius 
on the severance of oakum strands or stone- 
breaking at Sing-Sing. 


SOME SINGULAR DELUSIONS. 


In Heywood’s History of Angels we find the 
following strange story : ‘A young hypochondriac 
had a strong imagination that he was dead, and 
did not only abstain from meat and drink, but 
importuned his parents that he might be carried 
to his grave, and buried before his flesh was quite 
putrefied. By the counsel of physicians, he was 
wrapped in a winding-sheet, laid upon a bier, 
and so carried on men’s shoulders towards the 
church. On the way, two or three pleasant 
fellows, hired for the purpose, meeting the 
procession, demanded whose body it was. Being 
told his name—“ Surely,” replied one, “the world 
is well rid of him ; he was a man of a very bad 
and vicious life; and his friends have cause to 
rejoice that he hath ended his days thus, rather 


8| than at the gallows!” Thereupon, the dead man 


rose on his bier, and told them they were wicked 
men to do him that wrong; and if he were alive 
again, he would teach them to speak better of the 
dead. But they proceeding to defame him, and 
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to give him much more disgraceful, contemptuous 
language, he, not able to suffer it, leaped from 
the bier, and fell about their ears with such rage 
and fury, that he ceasd not buffeting them until 
quite wearied; and by the violent agitation of 
the humours, his body being altered, he returned 
to his right mind; and being brought home 
and refreshed with wholesome diet, within a few 
days recovered both his health and his under- 
standing.’ 

In Hone’s Year Book we read of a farmer at 
Stevenage, in Hertfordshire, who died in 1721, but 
was not buried till 1751, thirty years afterwards, 
This delay in the interment arose from a singular 
delusion under which the farmer in the latter 
years of his life had laboured. In making his 
will he bequeathed his estate, worth four hundred 

unds a year, to his two brothers, and, if they 
should die, to his nephew, to be enjoyed by them 
for thirty years, at the expiration of which time 
he expected to return to life, when the estate 
was to revert to him. He ordered, therefore, that, 
after his death, and with a view to his reappear- 
ance at the end of the thirty years, his coffin 
should not be put in the earth, but affixed on a 
beam in his barn, locked, and the key dropped 
through a hole into the coffin, that he might 
unlock it from the inside and let himself out! 
He was allowed four days’ grace beyond the time 
limited, and still refusing to present himself, his 
remains were committed to mother earth. 

Overwhelmed by the horrors he witnessed in 
the unhappy time when 


King Liberty, drunken and frantic, 
Let Anarchy loose on his slaves, 

And plundered and murdered his people, 
Dancing on graves, 


a famous Paris watchmaker became persuaded 
that he had lost his head on the scaffold, and 
that it had been put on a heap with those of 
many other victims of revolutionary ‘justice ;’ 
but that the judges, growing merciful somewhat 
late, had ordered the severed heads to be reunited 
to their respective bodies, and by a mistake on 
the part of the officer concerned in executing 
the novel decree, another man’s head had been 
placed upon his shoulders, whereby he had ex- 
changed an excellent set of teeth for a ve 
indifferent one. He was tliought mad enoug 
to be confined in the Bicétre, and there he might 
have remained to the end of his days, but for 
a lucky repartee made to him when he defended 
the possibility of St Denis walking with his head 
between his hands and continually kissing it. 
‘What a fool you must be to believe such a story,’ 
exclaimed a sceptical listener. ‘How could St 
Denis kiss his own head ; was it with his heels?’ 
The riddle was so unanswerable, that the madman 
gave it up, and henceforth troubled himself about 
nobody’s head, not even his own, and before 
long was sane enough to resume his old place 
in the world. 

Not very long since, there died in Paris a 
man named Viory, notable for stopping and 
talking to every dog he met in the streets; not 
out of an irrepressible affection for the friend 
a subject. e enough to all a ce, Vio 


by reason of having been a dog himself in g 
former state of existence.—Reversing the process 
of transformation, a patient in an American 
lunatic asylum insisted upon it that he had 
been changed into a horse, made himself a tail 
out of the frayed ends of a rope, donned harn 
and attached himself to a wagon made out of 
an old soap-box, and busied himself in dragging 
it about all day. He then carefully locked it 
up with the carts of the establishment at night, 
and galloped off to a field, like a horse released 
from his hem. Like a steetl of high-mettle, 
he never passed a wheelbarrow without shying 
at it—A still more extraordinary freak of the 
imagination was displayed by a Frenchman, mad 
for the loss of his beloved wife. He was found 
standing in a large flower-pot, intent upon refresh- 
ing himself with the contents of a watering-po 
and informed his astonished friends that his wife 
had carried away a portion of his soul, leaving 
him only sufficient for a plant; he had conse. 
quently been transformed into a cypress, as they 
saw ; and all he had to ask them was to lose no 
time in transplanting him in the cemetery 
grounds. 

Not a few would-be sons-in-law of the Queen 
of England have had to be contented with appear- 
ing in court instead of at court; a fate that befell 
an aspirant for Her Majesty’s own hand. Ina 
case tried at Chicago, it was shown that James 
Love of that city was under the belief that 
Queen Victoria, with the Emperor Napoleon and 
his consort Eugenie, visited Chicago after the 
great fire there, and took up their quarters at the 
boarding-house in which Love was living. Seeing 
the Queen of England daily, he grew to adore 
her; and she in return worshipped him. Mr 
Disraeli favoured the match, and the English 
people approved it—But J. C. Knickerbocker 
also fell in love with the august lady, and so 
managed matters that Mr Love was debarred her 
presence. Nay, more. When Mr Love went fora 
marriage license, the clerk, on seeing the lady 
concerned was ‘ Victoria Guelph, Queen of Eng- 
land,’ refused to grant him the license ; and before 
long, Mr Love had to appear in court to vindicate 
his competency to manage his affairs. The ill- 
used man drew a touching picture of his devotion 
to the Queen, and of her unalterable affection for 
him. He averred that his diabolical foes had 
drugged his lady-love; and that a third candi- 
date for her hand, named Cassel, had even 
threatened her life with a hatchet, but failed to 
shake her resolution. He had appealed to the 
British people to rescue their sovereign; but 
they had unaccountably made no sign; and he 
implored the court to subpoena the object of his 
affections, who had, singularly enough, neglected 
to appear and corroborate his “© 

For a man to be bewitched by a woman, is 
common ; that he should like it, is common too; 
such being the case, one can hardly comprehend 
a man complaining of being bewitched by his 
wife, but that was the grievance with an Iowa 
farmer. Not that his trouble ended there; for 
his neighbours bewitched his pigs, or so he said ; 
while the princess of witches, in the guise of the 
hired girl, set her uncanny subjects to call him 
foul names, gibe at him, and prick him with pina 
In vain would he cover himself with blankets ; 
his howling tormentors quickly pulled them off 
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again ; they hunted him out of every cunningly 
devised hiding-place; and he dared never say 
‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ in answer to a question, knowing 
they would not rest, or let him rest until he had 
eaten his own words. 

Many a delusion has been aired in the Agony 
columns of the London newspapers, but never 
a more pitiable one than the following : 

‘Murper !—Whereas, in consequence of evi- 
dence in my possession concerning Tose murders, 
or suspected murders, committed in times past, 
Iam under the painful apprehension that the 
strongest possible motives exist in certain = 
ters for destroying my life; and whereas I have 

reason to —— that drugs have been 
given to me at different times since July last, 
and in erage years, and that I am now in 
danger of being stricken down by poison, violence, 
or disease artificially created; and whereas I 
have recently suffered from sleeplessness and 
nervous irritability, with muscular twitchings, 
ripplings of the blood, stiffening of the fingers, 
&c., and am now suffering from incipient weakness 
of the chest :—I hereby offer an annuity of Fifty 
Pounds during my life—with full pardon, so far 
as I may be able to secure it—to any person, 
who, recognising me from having been concerned 
in administering to me any noxious drug or 
poison, shall furnish such evidence as will prove 
a murderous intention on the instigators of this 


e. 

It is a shade pleasanter, perhaps, to fancy some- 
body has designs upon your life, than to imagine 
that you have yourself killed somebody ; as was 
the case with an American engine-driver who 
applied for a three months ‘lay-off, on the plea 

at he was ‘killing too many men on his run,’ 
accusing himself of a manslaughter, of 
which he was quite guiltless. For some occult 
reason, American engine-drivers would seem to be 
subject to dangerous hallucinations. One had to 
be relegated to other duties because he was con- 
stantly stopping his train for non-existent obstruc- 
tions on the track, or pulling up in the belief 
that very palpable bridges had gone altogether. 
Another was always on the look-out for a black 
horse, which he averred was in the nightly habit 
of jumping on the line just ahead of him, and 
leading him in a race of several miles ; and when, 
in his anxiety to overtake the phantom steed, 
he ran through a stopping station at the rate 
of fifty miles an hour, it was thought desirable 
to give him a rest.—No masterless horse troubled 
the eye and mind of an old driver on the Central 
Illinois Railway ; his phantom took the shape 
of an Indian warrior mounted on a white horse, 
careering along the prairie beside the track, 
and racing with the train, unheedful of the fire- 
man’s lumps of coal, and the shots from the 
revolver of the imaginative driver. 

That the fireman should be infected with his 
mate’s delusion was nothing wonderful. Madness 
of this sort is very catching, or where would the 
reputation of Lourdes be Some imaginative 
individual saw, or fancied he saw, the window- 

nes of the houses in Rustadt suddenly em- 

lazoned with crosses, swords, and other signifi- 
cant emblems; and soon the natives of Baden, 
Rhenish Bavaria, Alsace, and Lorraine thought 
of little else but the strange signs and tokens, 


and left their work undone, to gaze for hours 


at the nearest window-panes; until their faith 
and patience were rewarded by seeing therein, 
not only swords and crosses, but deaths-heads, 
soldiers, nuns, cannon, and war-ships. A sceptical 
Genevan —— set the ap nces down to 
a kind of hypnotism, caused by long gazing on 
smoky window-panes burned by the sunshine ; 
but believing Badeners looked upon them as 
omens of trouble to Fatherland; and sanguine 
Alsatians held them to be happy prognostics 
of the swift-coming revanche. Of course, nothing 
came of it all; the hallucination passed away ; 
teaching its victims that seeing is not alwa 
believing, for when the mind goes wrong, the 
eye is not to be trusted. 


THE FUTURE OF ROAD-TRAVELLING. 


Witt the time ever come when the main roads of 
the country will be once more used as they were 
in what we already call the ‘old coaching-days,’ for 
general traffic? A year or two ago, the question 
would have been answered immediately, positively, 
and perhaps impatiently, in the negative. To-day, 
as we shall endeavour to show, there is consider- 
able probability of those roads being again put, if 
not exclusively, at least to a very large extent, to 
the use for which they were originally intended. 
Of course, the railways are supposed to have 
completely monopolised the long-distance travel- 
ling. No one who wanted to go, say, into Yorkshire 
or Scotland, from London, would have thought, 
half-a-dozen years ago, of adopting any other 
means of locomotion than that supplied at Euston 
and King’s Cross. Coaches and stage-wagons are 
practically extinct ; for the expensive amusement 
which is now known as ‘coaching’ is useless to 
the bond fide traveller; and they are few indeed 
who can derive much real pleasure from a steady 
hundred-mile walk along one of our trunk-roads, 
though a saunter through the bylanes is no doubt 
a different thing. 

But matters have changed very greatly during 
the past half-dozen years, and are destined, we 
firmly believe, to change still more remarkably 
during the years immediately before us, There 
are now numbers of men in London who, if 
they wanted to visit Yorkshire, or even Scotland, 
wonld eschew the iron-road, and take to the 
Macadam, mounted, not on horse-flesh, but on 
steel, and deriving from their own muscular legs 
the force required for travelling at the rate of 
eighty or a hundred or even more miles diem, 
But although the once rare bicycle Ten now 
penetrated to every hamlet, and has conquered 
the once powerful prejudice against it, we are 
well aware that t¢ can never effect the revolution 
in travelling of which we spoke in our first 
sentence. ‘Cyclists’ are increasing at a wonder- 
fully rapid rate; and we are persuaded that the 
takings of the railway Companies must be con- 
siderably less than they would be if bicycles were 
unknown. But it is of course only the young and 
vigorous male portion of the community, who can 
utilise it for long-distance travelling. 

It is to the tricycle, in some of the many 
forms it is now assuming, that we look as the 
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travelling-carriage of the future. Within a very 
short time it has come extensively into use; and 
as it is available for ladies as well as gentlemen, 
and is safe and steady for old as well as young, 
while the clergyman énd doctor can use it without 
that sacrifice of dignity which is supposed to be 
involved in the use of the bicycle, it will be seen 
that the tricycle appeals to a very wide constitu- 
ency indeed. It is impossible to say how many 
of these useful machines are already in use, and 
it is equally impossible for the candid critic to 
affirm which of the countless patterns in vogue 
is the best. It is enough to say that a person of 
average strength can with practice propel himself 
(or herself) over ordinary roads at the rate of 
six, eight, or even ten miles per hour, without 
any extraordinary exertion or fatigue; while 
if two ¢lub together and sit side by side on a 


sociable, the labour is considerably diminished. 
| What pleasanter mode of spending a holiday 


can there be than for a man to take his 
wife through the country in this fashion? The 
luggage is strapped behind; you start at what 
hour you please, taking whatever route you 


sonal you halt when and where it suits you, and 


ave no trouble with your horse when the day’s 
journey is done. The travelling costs you nothing, 
unless it be a few pence for turnpikes. You save 
your railway fare; and you see more of the 
country than you could possibly do in an 


_ other way; while the moderate exercise—whic 
you need never to become irksome—will 


do you a thousand times more good than lounging 
on the sands or rushing over the continent. 
Still, we admit, we have not proved our point. 


_ The question is, whether these modes of loco- 
_ motion will ever supplant in any large degree 


our present method. We acknowledge that so 
long as any physical labour whatever has to be 
performed in the propulsion of tricycles, they 
will not come into universal use. t us not 


forget, however, that in many districts where 


railway accommodation is nil or defective, the 
are used very extensively for business as well 
as pleasure. Postmen and doctors especially, 
have taken readily to this method of locomotion. 
But inventions are in progress, and have indeed 
been already perfected, which promise to take 
the tricycle out of the category of velocipedes 
or foot-worked machines, and give it a far greater 
value and importance. 

It is well known that one of the first uses 
that M. Faure made of his new discoveries rela- 
ting to the storage of electricity was to propel 
a tricycle, and the speed he then obtained was 


_ ten miles per hour; and in this connection it 


appears as though the French, who were the 


_ first to introduce the modern bicycle about 


fourteen years ago, will be the first to manu- 
facture its direct descendant through a clearl 

traceable evolution, the Electric Tricycle. Wit 

such a machine, supposing that the cost of pro- 
ducing the power be not prohibitive, we 
can foresee the day when the family party will 
journey down to Brighton on a fine afternoon 
y road instead of rail; when the splendid main 


_ roads of our country will again be thronged with 
_ travellers moving along easily, safely, and inex- 


pensively, not in swaying coaches, but in smoothly 
rolling tricycles; when the old Red Lion and 


_ Blue Boar, deserted these last forty years, will 


again become gay and busy; and when the lon 
neglected villages and bylanes will be explored 
by tourists who will never want to catch a | 
| 

INSECTS ON THE SURFACE OF ORANGES. 

When a dish of oranges is seen on the table for | 
dessert, the fact is hardly realised that in all | 
probability their surface is the habitat of an insect 
of the Ooccus family. This tiny creature is found 
on the orange skin in every stage of transforma- | 
tion, from the egg to the perfect insect, during the | 
winter months, instead of remaining dormant in | 
the cold weather, as is the case with most of the | 
insect tribe. It would hardly be possible to find a 
St Michael’s or Tangerine orange that had not | 
hundreds of these little creatures in various stages 
of development on their surface. Lemons, too, are | 
frequently covered. Upon inspection, the skin of 
an orange will be found to be dotted over with | 
brownish scarlet spots of various sizes. These 
specks can be easily removed by a needle; and — 
when placed under a microscope, an interesting 
scene is presented, consisting of a large number of | 
ones, which are oval white bodies, standing on end, 
like little bags of flour, some of the inhabitants of 
which may very probably be seen in process of | 
emerging from the opened end of the egg. The | 
female insect upon leaving the egg has six legs, | 
two long hair-like appendages, and no wings; it 
thrusts a sucker into the orange in order to obtain 
nourishment, and never moves again, passing | 
through the various stages of development until | 
it lays its eggs and dies. In the case of the male | 
insect, the chrysalis after a short period opens and 
the insect flies off. The male is supplied with 
wings twice the length of its body, and each of 
the legs has a hook-like projection. It has four | 
eyes and two antenn, and is so tiny that it 
cannot be seen when flying. 

From some parts of Spain, oranges come to us | 
having their rind covered with a coccus of quite a_ 
different type. The surface of oranges, indeed, | 
affords the possessor of a microscope an infinite | 
amount of interest and amusement. 


THE MIRK. 


WHEN snaw lay deep upon the brae, 

Or drifted owre the lanesome moor, 
A waste around the cottage door 

Where ance the bloom o’ heather lay, 

The bairnies, tired o’ laugh an’ play, 
Would singin’ gang to sleep at night ; 
While in the pane I’d place a light 
To guide the wanderer aright, 

That in the mirk might lose his way. 


Now thirty years ha’e fled this day, 

Since last I heard the bairnies’ sang, 

Yet every bush where birds are thrang 
Brings back again the simple lay, 
That never mair will cheer the brae ; 

For on my hame there fell a blight— 

My bonnie singers a’ took flight : 

O shine on me, Thou Beacon-light, 
Lest in the mirk I lose my way ! 

Saran Morr Roserrson. 
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